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THE BRITISH MUSEUM CLOSED. 
BY W. J. FOX. ' 


TueErx is a Book which says, in reference to the admis- 
sion of the poot and ignorant to the highest knowledge 
and most valuable privileges, “ Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 

We profess to hold that Book in the deepest venera- 
tion. It is “ part and parcel of the law.” Its touch 
binds witnesses to tell the truth, and judges or sove- 
reigns to the administration of impartial justice: Its 
contents are protected from attack by pains and 
penalties. For its official exposition we pay millions 
of pounds sterling per annum. It is declared “ alone” 
to constitute “ the religion of Protestants,” and we are 
a Protestant people. Its principles and precepts are 
proclaimed, every Sunday, from twenty thousand pul- 
pits, established or dissenting, to be of universal appli- 
cation, and universal obligation. Surely then it might 
be presumed that we are a most inexclusive people. 
That we deal with inferior kinds of knowledge accord- 
ing to the rule which the Book applies to the most im- 
portant knowledge. That we freely dispense the 
enjoyments of the intellectual life when subject to our 
control, by the maxim of the Book on the enjoytnents 
of the spiritual life. Whenever we have the means of 
ministering to mental culture ; whenever we can feed 
the soul through the senses, and cherish the up-spring- 
ing of purer tastes and finer pleasures; whenever we 
can turn to a¢count an idle day, redeem it from tempta- 
tion, waste, of debauchery, and place the “ ignorant 
present” in some temple of the past, “ rich in the spoils 
of vanquished Time,” no doubt our motto ia, “ Knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” Or rather, the 
knocking will not be waited for. Facility of access 
will imply invitation. Think you so, reader? Look 
at the picture. That building is the British Museum, 
with its Egyptian tummies and Elgin marbles, its 
stuffed humming birds and fossil megatherion; and 
that surrounding crowd, disappointed of their cherished 
hope for the mental profit of & holiday “ that comes 
but once a year,” is a representative detachment out 
of 20,000 well-dressed mechanics, who, on the 26th of 
December last, best known as “ boxing-day,” applied 
there for admission, and were turned back, with a 
refusal, from its gates. 

Large numbers also were on that same day sent away 
from the National Gallery. And there, we are told, the 
outer gates were kept rigidly closed, to prevent parley. 
Rubens and Titian, like Theseus and the Sphinx, were 
guarded as if they had been prisoners whom the crowd 
was congregating to release from their confinement. 
Magdalens and Madonnas, or the queenly Isis, can 
receive no visitors at such vulgar times. Madame 
n'est pas visible. Go away, rude people, with no more 
business here than the boy Jones peeping about Buck- 
ingham Palace. So said, or seemed to say by the facts, 
the high wall in Great Russell-street, and the, iron 
palisades and gates in Trafalgar-square, and the 
Government, and the Trustees, and the Porters, the 
Police, and the Sentries. Heathen Gods give no 
Christmas-boxes. And since, to help in worship, the 
immortal painters of the Papal Church produced their 
altar-pieces, the times thetiivelves are altered. Nominal 
publicity, when most wanted, is real privacy. They are 
locked up, and-you, the ple, are locked out. Go 
away; to the pot-house, ihe win dich or the skittle- 
ground, if you will. They.are open, without knocking. 

That either of these exclusions was intentional, it 
would be unreasonable to suppose. There existed, 
assuredly, no specific purpose to disappoint those par- 
ticular people, on that particular day. Nor are the two 
Institutions in question by any means amongst the 
least liberal of those which are called national. On cer- 
tain days, their gates stand wide open; at least, during 





certain hours when, unfortunately, the shopman is fixed | 
at his counter, and the artisan at his toil. But still | 
they are not regulated on the mercenary maxims-which 

prevail at Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's. They | 


are no purloiners of pence from the curious poor, 


Neither did they seek to make a harvest of the holiday, | 
They found the day undér their rule of exclusion ; and | 
they simply stuck to their rule. That was all. The | 
understrappers could not help themselves. They had | 
no directions to make the day an exception, from the | 


acting functionaries; and they, again, had no orders | 
from the Trustees ; aid the Trustees had received no | 
intimation from the Government ; and the Government | 


had heard no cry from the people that was loud | 


enough, long enough, and strong enough, to make them | 


trouble themselves about the matter. 
seems, a popular agitation to win for the working-man 
the opportunity of looking at a picture, which is public 
property, upon a leisure day. 

And so, no exceptional interference having been made, 
Galleries and Museums fall back upon exclusiveness as 
the natural order of things. The “second nature” of 
habit has made it so,in this country. We are professors 
of Christianity, and projectors of national education; | 
but in their freedom of spirit, we neither obey the one | 
nor patronize the other. ‘“ Knock, and it shall be 
opened,” no more holds of the sculpture gallery than of 
the workhouse. We refuse the bread, but we do not 
give the stone; no, not even a sight of it. No maleyo- 
lence was meant. Her Majesty's Ministers are moderately 
non-exclusives ; they have done several little good things, 
and they intend to do several little good things more, 
But boxing-day did not occur to the members of the 
cabinet, or if it did, not in connexion with any craving 
for artistical enjoyment. That never suggested itself to 
their imaginations. 

Our rulers do not know the people. They only 
regard the masses as a half-washed swinish multitude. 
They fear to trust them, and so do very much that tends 
to make them not trust-worthy. They anticipate a 
multiplication of statues with noses broken off, pic- 
tures with eyes scratched out, and unique vases smashed 
to atoms; forgetting that these were trophies of aristo- 
cratical, or semi-aristocratical achievement. They forget 
that artists spring up.antongst artisans rather than 
amongst nobles. They dream not of what sometimes 
happens, that the carpenter in their drawing-room is 
criticising their taste. They never heard of the ‘“ pic- 
ture fuddles” of the Whitechapel weavers ; as _ they call 
a stroll along the Strand and Pali Mall, to feast their 
eyes at the print-shop windows. They never thought 
of boxing-day. This is what I complain of. They are 
the nursing fathers, and nursing mothers of the nation; 
and ought to know its wants, and provide for those 
wants at the proper time. They have “ spilt their lives 
among the cliques” long enough; it is time for them 
to venture out, and begin to make the people’s ac- 
quaintance. 

It is needful to say, also, that these treasures of genius 
and art, and these reliques of the antique world, have 
been locked up from their real owners and masters. 
They are not private property, like the falls of the 
Clyde (!) the birks of Aberfeldy (!) the pillars of Fin- 
gal’s Cave (!) and, for aught I know, -we might add, the 
rainbows of the Trosachs. What nobleman would 
endure to be treated like the Nation, and be barred out 
of his gallery by servants who did not happen to think 
of his wishing to go there? There would be a prompt 
change of the, not liberal, but liveried ministry, in any 
private mansion where such forgetfulness occurred. 
These treasures are a portion of the people’s heritage. 
They are an heirloom in our great Saxon family. They, 
and all the good they can bestow—and what a world of 
good is that—are the nation’s property. And the 
nation is ripe, or ripening, for their enjoyment. Twenty 
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years ago, twenty thousand artisans in Great Russell- 
street, if there at all, would have been there for a row. 
last boxing-day brought no occasion for reading the Riot 
Act. Generally, the supply of mental and spiritual 
nutriment must precede the demand. Some degree of 
artistical enjoyment must have already been created, 
when there is a cry for more. This desire should be 
most liberally treated, and most earnestly encouraged. 
To gratify, promote, extend, and exalt it, should be a 
ceaseless aim with all whom legislative, administrative, 
orany other authority, invests with the power to do so. 
No ancient custom or existing interest should be 
allowed to impede ; no idleness of porters or cupidity 
of prebendaries. Cathedrals, Galleries, Museums : 
means of bringing the common mind into contact with 
the gifted and the heroic, should be consecrated to that 
The convenience of the toil-worn should be 
Their days are mortgaged to drudgery. 
Could not such places be made accessible in the even- 
Could they not be lit up, without being burnt 
They should be like heaven; “nonight there.” 
And when frequented, as they would be, by the million; 
and their lovely and ennobling influences imbibed 
as the best refreshment after days of labour; the 
result would be far more than merely a rational enjoy- 
ment. It would rise into a moral training. One 
mental elevation has affinity with another. ‘The purest 


attributes of character are all related. Any one vir- 
tue heralds a host of kindred virtues; and “ never 
alone appear the immortals.” | 


—~<+—- 


FREE TRADE RECOJ.LECTIONS. 


BY JOHN BOWRING, LL.D. M.P. 


No. I.—tTuscany AND ROME. 


Wuat a striking contrast between the Tuscan and 
the Pontifical States! their soil the same—the same 
their climate. Their coast—their rivers—their plains— 
their mountains distinguished by close resemblances. 
Inhabited by races descended from thesame stock—speak- 
ing the same language—professing the same religion— 
studying the same literature—honouring the same poets, 
philosophers, and historians. Yet what a marvellous 
contrast! The agriculture of Tuscany advanced, but 
still progressing—her fields richly cultivated—her 
vineyards abundant—her olive-groves wide in extent 
and superior in produce—labour and science gradually 
invading, and subduing, and fructifying her pestiferous 
marshes—her lands high in value—her peasantry well- 
clad, well-fed, and prosperous. ‘To what are all these 
blessings to be attributed? To the influence of Free 
Trade—its beneficent influences in action for three 
generations. To the resultsof that legislation of which 
Leopold was the founder, and which happily has been 
supported by his intelligent successors, aided by the 
councils of enlightened statesmen, like Fossombroni— 
of whom Napoleon said, he was a giant in an entre-sol 
—a great man deserving a greater field of action and 
authority. : 

But Rome—the imperial city—and its dependencies— 
what a different tale they tell! Its agriculture, back- 
ward and stationary—not to say decaying. Gloomy 
comparisons crowd on the mind as soon as you cross 
thefrontiers. To the smiling campagna,thegay vegetation, 
the happy villages of Tuscany, succeed ill-cultured and 
lugubrious wastes. Vineyards and olive grounds,—wine 
and oil are marked by inferiority. The Pontine marshes 
Temain in all their desolate appearance, all their de- 
structive power, occupied by afew wanderers, upon whose 

gard countenances disease has fixed its permanent 
seal. In Tuscany the Ombrone and other rivers have 





‘ 


been turned into some of the dismal swamps, to fill 
them with their rich deposits, and thus introduce ferti- 
lity and health, where all before was sterile and pesti- 
ferous; in others, deep and well-directed drains have 
conveyed away the foul and stagnant waters to the 
Mediterranean Sea. A folio volume, published under 
the auspices of the present Sovereign of Tuscany, 
records in all their details the noble conquests of 
science over these realms of unproductiveness and 
pestilence. The example, the encouraging example, 
stands at the very gates of Rome—Rome has looked 
on untaught, unmoved. Monopoly—protected mono- 
poly—is there. 

It was my good fortune, some years ago, to travel 
with the accomplished Sovereign of Tuscany through 
the southern states of his dominions,—to visit with him 
the spots where for many a year he had been engaged 
in the honourable work of recovering the soil, which the 
wars ofthe middle ages, and the ignorance and neglect of 
more modern’ times, had converted into pestilential pa- 
dule, and rendered uninhabitable by any but the most 
miserable of the miserable. The mortality among the 
families whose poverty chained them to those desolate 
regions was incredibly great: most of those who were 
born died in infancy or childhood; and of those who lived 
weakness, suffering, and multiform diseases were the 
sad but inevitable destiny. There are still towns in 
Southern Tuscany which are wholly abandoned by such 
of their inhabitants as are able to migrate during several 
months of the year; there are military stations to 
be attached to which in certain seasons, is nearly equi- 
valent toa sentence of death; but an intelligent prince 
has been successfully wrestling with and vanquishing 
the powers of pestilence, and has seen the tide of popu- 
lation slowly but surely invading, occupying, cultivat- 
ing lands, not long ago possessed by the mingled waters 
of thesea and the mountains ; and forming vast marshes, 
producing only coarse reeds and rushes of unwhole- 
some alge, almost unapproachable by man. It is a 
liberal commercial policy which has given value to the 
lands of Tuscany, and made it profitable thus to rescue 
them, even at an enormous expense. It is a liberal 
commercial policy that has supplied pecuniary resources 
for the enterprise, and that without taxing posterity by 
debts and difficulties. Rome has hitherto done nothing. 

In the same fear of progress—the same alarm,which 
“ perplexes monarchs” with the dread of change—Rome 
has hitherto turned a deaf ear to every suggestion of 
amendment. I had it once in charge to discuss with 
the late Pope the desirableness of improving the com- 
munications through the Pontifical States. I pointed 
out to him the benefits that Tuscany had received from 
her better roads, and the wonders that railway communi- 
cation had elsewhere effected; augmenting wealth, in- 
creasing felicity, extending commerce, securing peace. 
But I could make not the slightest impression on the 
holy father; to him all movement seemed dangerous, 
all advances heretical. He would not inquire about the 
quo eundum est—the quo itur was his sole guide. 

Not the best road to travel—No! 
But where they went before, to go. 


There was no want of cleverness, still less of courtesy, 
in the manner with which the venerable pontiff carried 
on the argument. He liked the past,—in the past his 
authority was rooted. Looking backwards to the solid 
glories and substantial power possessed by his prede- 
cessors,—when no inquiry had molested, no philosophy 
shaken, no discussion undermined the proud edifice 
of papal sovereignty,—who can wonder that a pope 
should desire to be left alone, and to exclude those in- 
fluences which might weaken, but assuredly would 
never strengthen, the ancieat authority of the Tiara? 
We talked of Free Trade; and he said that Free Trade 
was England’s interest ; but he could not see that it was 
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the interest of Rome. Perhaps it is not of The Rome 
that was in his thoughts and affections ; for Free Trade 
is undoubtedly intimately associated with religious 
liberty and political emancipation. And this is but 
another of its multitudinous recommendations. But 
the old man felt, and almost acknowledged, that in the 
diffusion, the popular spirit of Free Trade, there is 
something essentially opposed to that concentrated, 
monopolizing abstraction of which he was the sagacious 
representative. He told me he did not like the ele- 
ments of which Free Trade was made up. They were 
to be found in England,—they suited England,—they 
might add to the greatness of England ; and the envoys 
of England did well to preach the Free Trade doctrines. 
But he was not to be converted. In truth, he liked bet- 
ter to talk of the ancient literature of Italy ; he quoted 
Dante with delight and with fervency; speaking no 
language but Latin and Italian, it was a great pleasure 
to him to be able to discuss the merits of the classical, 
and especially the classical religious poets of Italy. His 
readings, or rather, his repetitions, were admirable— 
emphatic, in the highest degree. And, as on this por- 
tion of the field of study I was most happy to hear 
him discourse—so perhaps he allowed to my political 
and commercial heresies an unwonted indulgence. 
There was much of benignity in his voice and manner. 
Passing through the magnificent halls of the Vatican, 
amidst a court crowded with ecclesiastical dignitaries,— 
cardinals, bishops, and mitred abbots,—ambassadors, 
and their trains,—multitudes of attendants in the rich- 
est and most varied costumes,—a personal reception by 
the pope, in his own apartments, is a touching contrast 
to all the pomp around. You enter; an ancient man 
appears, clad in garments white and unadorned, a silk 
skull-cap on his head; no decoration but the gold 
cross on the slipper of the right foot; he places his 
right hand on his left arm—that you may kiss the 
fisherman's ring—and when you leave he gives you his 
blessing. 

A comparison between the manufactures of Rome 
and Tuscany is most instructive. Not that either pos- 
sesses extraordinary manufacturing aptitudes ; the po- 
sition of both rather points them out as admirably 
fitted for agricultural development; each has a fertile 
country, a population widely spread, consisting mainly 
of peasant proprietors, holding that claim upon the 
land, known as the mezzaria system, by which the 
landlord furnishes the estate and dwellings rent-free to 
the occupiers, and receives as an equivalent a certain 
portion of the produce. Such a population, bound, as 
it were, to the soil, and claiming certain rights of occu- 
pation, will not easily be enticed to manufacturing 
labour. But there are in the towns of the Tuscan and 
Pontifical States multitudes of labourers dependent on 
weekly wages for daily bread; and among such,—if 
capital and credit be accessible on tolerably easy 
terms,—manufacturers naturally spring up; and their 
spontaneous production, when the exclusion of foreign 
competing manufacturers is not a condition of their 
existence, is no doubta benefit and a blessing. The rate 
of interest in Tuscany is much lower than the rate of 
interest in Rome, and this-gives to Tuscany a consi- 
derable advantage; but it is more than counterbalanced 
by the higher rate of wages paid in all the Tuscan towns, 
consequent upon the greater demand for labour; and 
this again confers on the Tuscan population a striking 
superiority over the Roman, which isexhibited inthe pos- 
session of a much greater portion of domestic comforts ; 
of better education, food, and apparel. And, what is 
more important still, the intellectual existence of the 
Tuscan is far more cultivated than that of the Ro- 
man. It has been said, and said with truth, that 
the whole atmosphere of Tuscany is full of art; and 
if I were asked to point out a spot where art has 
impregnated all existence with its charms — where 


its influences are everywhere present—every where felt—I 
should point out the city of Florence. Art there seems 
to have given a grace, a polish, a tone of amenity to the 
meanest inhabitant. It mingles with their daily 
doings, it melodizes their beautiful language, it occupies 
their habitual thoughts. Rome, perhaps, has sublimer 
attractions—in its ancient ruins, and its modem 
creations; but with those are associated melancholy 
and mournful remembrances, and with these the ostenta- 
tious display of a religion whose connexion with the arts 
is now remote and shadowy: a religion which has long 
lost that noble cement which characterised the days of 
Raffaelle and Michel Angelo. It was, indeed, a superb 
triumph for Catholicism, when it had for its ally all the 
intellectual greatness of a glorious age—when it bound 
to its sway whatever poetry could invent, or painting 
depicture, or sculpture carve, or architecture elevate-- 
whatever could captivate the senses, by fragrant incense, 
or majestic music—whatever, in a word, imaginative 
genius could invent, of sweet, or solemn, or sublime. 
But those times have passed away. ‘The real splendour 
of Catholicism is as much a tale that is told—a brighi- 
ness that is departed—as is the voice of the Pagan 
oracle, or the pomp of the perished Pantheon. 

The hands of industry are busy in the towns and 
villages of Tuscany. Thousands and thousands are 
engaged in the manufacture of platted straw for hats 
and bonnets. It is a pretty sight to watch the multi- 
tudes who are occupied in the production of this neat 
and popular article. Scarcely is the child trusted to 
itself ere it is trained to weave the straws together. In 
the streets and the market-places,—along the roads and 
in the vineyards,—in the porch of the dwelling,—in the 
adjacent garden and field you may see children, girls, 
and women industriously plying their laborious fingers 
to provide the plat-work of ‘luscany for the markets of 
the world. You have scarcely crossed the Roman fron- 
tier ere the scene is totally changed; there appears no 
domestic, no social labour. In Florence, there are 
large fabrics of silk stuffs which still preserve their 
ancient reputation—a reputation which gave them a 
European name—Florentines being still the designa 
tion by which a large branch of the silk manufacture 
is known. Of the Alabaster works of Etruria, I need 
scarcely speak. For elegance and lightness of form, for 
tastefulness and variety, their reputation is universally 
established. In truth, whatever is done in Tuscany, is 
done well. No favour, no protection being accorded 
to native produce over foreign imports, no manufac- 
ture can support itself, except on the ground of its 
cheapness or its excellence. For if any other country 
can provide an article less dear, or more perfect, than 
that which is made at home, the ports of Tuscany are 
open. The duty levied is the merest trifle. So Tuscany 
only manufactures what she can manufacture well. 

But in Rome, the Roman must use that alone which 
Romans can produce. Inexorable tariffs exclude the 
foreign article. True the smugglers come to the aid 
of the consumer, and break down some of the barriers 
which have been raised by monopoly. Protected 
against the strong progressive impulse “which com- 
petition presents, the Roman manufacturers are ina 
state of inconceivable backwardness. The machinery 
employed is of the simplest and the rudest sorts. The 
improvements which have been in action for centurics 
in Northern Europe, have not yet penetrated Rome. | 
saw men engaged in fulling woollen cloths by trampling 
them in hot water under their naked feet. The app!i- 
cation of steam-power to the hundred purposes of cheap 
productionis wholly unknown. Every thing is costly,— 
every thing coarse. Progression—improvement—kuov- 
ledge inall its shapes excluded. The “ stare super 
antiquas vias” is the ruling—the all-pervading maxim. 
Unchanged—unchanging Rome— stedfast—immovabie 





Rome—is the fond fancy of Roman rulers. So she 
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stands still while the world marches forward—the bark 
is fastened to the shore, and the stream flows by it 
towards the ocean. Like another Memnon in the wil- 
derness,—without vigour or vitality. 

It would be easy to transfer the comparisons and the 
contrasts into the wider regions of commercial relations. 
The power which Rome once wielded—the power of the 
world—has been replaced by a mightier power—the 
power of commerce. All conquest has been transitory 
except that which has intertwined: itself with, and 
based itself on, the permanent interests of nations. If 
remote colonies have been founded by—if distant lands 
have been subjected to—a military dominion, uncon- 
nected with the benefits of profitable commercial inter- 
change, in the moment misfortune attacks the mother 
country, and her warlike resources are crippled or 
checked—in that moment her foreign possessions break 
away from her control. The sole bond by which they 
are held—that of military possession—is broken ; and 
the authority, supported only by force, totters when that 
force is removed. ‘Thus Rome, when her warlike 
legions could no longer be sent forth to maintain the 
Roman sway on the domains she had subdued, suddenly 
ceased to exercise any—the least influence over them. 
Commerce she had little or none. That beneficial barter 
of commodities by which trade becomes the handmaid 
and the instrument of mutual benefits, had no existence; 
and when the Roman warrior was no longer the pos- 
sessor of the field, there was no Roman legislator, no 
Roman trader, to take his place. So transitory is the 
influence of merely military domination. And now 
that commerce has become the very autocrat of. the 
world—now that the greatness of nations is only esti- 
mated by the extent of their trading relations—now 
that merchandise is become monarchy, and merchants 


monarchs—into what a small and narrow sphere has 
the “mighty mother of the world” been driven :—how 
weak the mandate, how poor the sovereignty of “Im- 


perial Rome !”. And if Italy is to be regenerated—if 
there be hopes of her resurrection, or anticipations ‘of 
her future glory—they must be sought—not amidst the 
wrecks of her old and famed metropolis—but in those 
spots where commerce has been creating wealth, and 
knowledge, and independence, and from whence she 
stretches out her hands to the whole brotherhood of 
man, 

To him who now wears the tiara a noble mission is 
confided. Gregory the Sixteenth, with all his resistances, 
prejudices, and alarms, belongs to the times that were. 
Pius the Ninth has entered upon his high position with 
a true appreciation of the wants-—the claims of the age. 
If he can resist the pernicious influences that will beset 
him, there will beno bounds to his popularity and power, 
not only in the states of Italy, but throughout Catholic 
Christianity. His disposition to advance will be 
favourably contrasted with the determination to stand 
still, which was the law of his predecessor. Italy wants 
asovereign who shall be the recipient of the public love, 
and Rome has still links enough binding her to all the 
states around to give toan intelligent Pontiff an immense 
authority. The other day, I received from an Italian 
lady aletter, written on a sheet, at the top of which, en- 
graved in gold, was a portrait of the present Pope.— 
“See !” said she, “it is thus that we communicate with 
one another, thus that we convey our gratitude for what 
the holy father is doing—our expectations of what he 
still may do.” Under the guidance of a cultivated and 
civilized spirit, Rome itself may awaken from its slum- 
bers. It has still within it some of the intellectual 
clements which made it great and glorious. Let any 
Man cross the city into the Trans-Tiberian quarter, 
(Trastevere), and watch the countenances of those who 
still represent the citizens of ancient Rome—that portion 
of the population which is believed to have escaped the 
fusion with the various races which have from time to 





time invaded, possessed, and peopled the Italian pro- 
vinces. In the whole of that community, in the women 
especially, he will find much to admire, and will not 
easily belicve that any great degeneracy can have cor- 
rupted such a noble race. And it may be laid down as 
a safe position that where sound minds and fine physical 
powers are preserved, there is no cause to despair of 
the redemption of nations. The seeds of greatness 
have not been wholly trampled down in Rome itself— 
there is still fire in the ashes. 


———— 


A FEW DAYS’ TOUR IN THE ODENWALD. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Tue Odenwald, or Forest of Odin, is one of the most 
primitive districts of Germany. It consists of a hilly 
rather than a mountainous district, of some forty miles 
in one direction, and thirty in another. The beautiful 
Neckar bounds it on the south. On the west it is ter- 
minated by the sudden descent of its hills into the 
great Rhine plain. This boundary is well known by 
the name of the Bergstrasse, or mountain road, which 
road, however, runs at the foot of the mountains, and 
not over them, as the name would seem to imply. To 
English travellers the beauty of this Bergstrasse is 
familiar. Its hills, continually broken into by the open- 
ing of romantic valleys, slope rapidly down to the 
plain, covered with picturesque vineyards, and at their 
feet lie antique villages, and the richly cultivated plains 
of the Rhine, here of thirty or forty miles width. On 
almost every steep and projecting hill, or precipitous 
cliff, stands a ruined castle, each, as throughout Ger- 
many, with its wild history, its wilder traditions, and 
local associations of a hundred kinds. The railroad 
from Frankfort to Heidelberg now runs along the 
Bergstrasse, and will ever present to the eyes of tra- 
vellers the charming aspect ‘of these old legendary 
hills; till the enchanting valley of the Neckar, with 
Heidelberg reposing amid its most lovely scenery at its 
mouth, terminates the Bergstrasse, and the hills which 
still stretch away to his left on his way towards Carls- 
tuhe assume another name. 

Every one ascending the Rhine from Mayence to 
Manheim, has been struck with the beauty of these 
Odenwald hills, and has stood watching that tall white 
tower on the summit of one of them, which with wind- 
ings of the river seemed now brought near, and then 
again was thrown very far off, seemed to watch and 
haunt you, and take short cuts to meet you for many 
hours, till at length, like a giant disappointed of his 
prey, it glided away into the grey distance, and was lost 
inthe clouds. Thisisthe tower of Melibocus, above the 
village of Auerbach, to which we shall presently ascend, 
in order to take our first survey of this old and secluded 
haunt of Odin. This quiet region of hidden valleys 
and deep forests extends from the borders of the Black 
Forest, which commences on the other side of the Nec- 
kar, to the Spessart, another old German forest, and in 
the other direction from Heidelberg and Darmstadt, to- 
wards Heilbronn. It is full of ancient castles with a 
world of legends ; on it stands, besides the Melibocus, 
on astill loftier point, called the Katzenbuckkel, another 
tower, which overlooks a vast extent of these forest hills. 
Near this lies Eberbach, a castle of the descendants of 
Charlemagne, which we shall visit; the scenes of the 
legend of the Wild Huntsman, the castles of Gétz von 
Berlichingen, and many another spot familiar by its 
fame to our minds from childhood. But besides this, 
the inhabitants are a people living in a world of their 
own, retaining all the ancient simplicity of their abodes 
and habits; and it is only in such a region that you 
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now recognise the pictures of old German life, such as 
you find them in the Haus Mdrchen of the brothers 
Grimm. 

In order to make ourselves somewhat acquainted with 
this interesting district, Mrs. Howitt and myself, with 
knapsack on back, set out at the end of August, 1841, 
to make a few days’ ramble on foot through it. The 
weather, however, proved so intensely hot, and the 
electrical sultriness of the woods so oppressive, that 
we only footed it one day, when we were glad to 
make use of a carriage and horses, much to our 
regret. 

On the last day in August we drove with a party of 
friends and our children to Weinheim, rambled through 
its vineyards, ascended to its ancient castle, and then 
went on to Birkenau Thal, a charming valley, cele- 
brated, as its name denotes, for its lovely hanging 
birches, under which, with much happy mirth, we 
dined. 

Scrambling amongst the hills, and winding up the 
dry foot-paths, amongst the vineyards of this neigh- 
bourhood, we were yet more delighted with the general 
beauty of the scenery, than with the wild flowers which 
everywhere beautified the hanging cliffs and warm 
way-sides. The marjoram stood in ruddy and fragrant 
masses; harebells and campanulas of several kinds 
that are cultivated in our gardens, with bells large 
and clear; crimson pinks, the Michaelmas daisy, a 
plant with a thin, radiated yellow flower of the character 
of an aster, a centaurea of a light purple, handsomer 
than any English one; a thistle, on the dryest places, 
resembling an eringo with a thick, bushy top; mul- 
leins yellow and white; the wild mignonette, and the 
white convolvulus and clematis festooning the bushes, 
recalled the flowery fields and lanes of England, and 
yet told us that we were not there. The meadows in 
the moist emerald sward were also scattered with the 
grass of Parnassus, and an autumnal crocus of a par- 
ticularly delicate lilac. 

At the inn at the mouth of Birkenau Thal we pro- 
posed to take the eilwagen as far as Auerbach, but that 
not arriving, we availed ourselves of a peasant’s light 
wicker wagon. The owner was a merry fellow, and had 
a particularly spirited black horse; and taking leave of 
our friends, after a delightful day, we had a most 
charming drive to Auerbach, and one equally amusing 
from the humorous conversation of our driver. 

After tea, we ascended to Auerbach Castle, which 
occupies a hill above the town, which, however, is far 
overtopped by the height of Melibocus. The view was 
glorious. The sunset across the great Rhine plain was 
magnificent. It diffused over the whole western sky an 
atmosphere of intense crimson light, with golden scat- 
tered clouds, and surrounded with a deep violet splen- 
dour. The extremities of the plain, from the eye being 
dazzled with this central effulgence, lay in a solemn 
and nearly impenetrable gloom. ‘The castle, in ruins, 
seen by this light, looked peculiarly beautiful and im- 
pressive. In the court, on the wall, was an inscription 
purporting that a society in honour of the military 
career of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, in whose 
territory, and in that of Baden, the Odenwald chiefly lies, 
had here celebrated his birthday in the preceding July. 
Round the inscription hung oaken garlands, within 
each of which was written the name and the date of the 
battles in which he had been engaged against the 
French. An altar o istones and moss stood ata few 
yards’ distance in front of these memorials, at which, a 
peasant living at the tower told us, the field-preacher 
had delivered an oration on the occasion. 

In the morning, at five o'clock, we began to ascend 
the neighbouring height of Melibocus. It took us an 
hour and a quarter. The guide carried my knapsack ; 
and, as we went, men came up from different footpaths 
through the woods, with hoes on their shoulders. When 





we arrived at the top we found others, and among 
them some women, accompanied by a policeman. We 
found that they were peasants who had been convicted 
of cutting wood for fuel in the hills, and were adjudged 
to pay a penalty, and in default of payment to work it 
out in hoeing and clearing the young plantations fora 
proportionate time,—a much wiser way than shutting 
them up in a prison, where they are of no use either to 
themselves or the state. ; 

The view from the tower, eighty-cight feet in height, 
over the great Rhine plain, is immense and splendid, in- 
cluding two hundred villages, towns, and cities; the 
windings of the magnificent Rhine lie mapped below 
you, on whose banks are seen, as objects of peculiar in- 
terest, the Cathedral of Speier; the lofty dome of the 
Jesuits’ Church at Mannheim, and the four towers of 
the noble Cathedral of Worms. In the remote distance, 
as a fitting termination to this noble landscape, are 
seen the heights of the Donnersberg, the Vosges, and 
the Schwarzwald. The policeman, who followed us up 
to the town, mentioned the time when the inhabitants 
of that district had hastened hither to watch the ap- 
proach of the French armies, and pointed out the spot 
where they were first seen, and described their ap 
proach, and the terrors and anxieties of the people, in 
the most lively and touching manner. 

The wind was strong on this lofty height, and the 
rattling of the shutters in the look-out windows in the 
sides of the tower, and of their fastenings, would have 
been dismal enough on a stormy night, and gave quite 
a wildness to it even then. The view over the Oden 
wald was beautiful. Half covered with wood, as faras 
you could see, with green winding straths between 
them, distant castles, and glimpses of the white walls of 
low-lying dorfs or villages, gave you an idea of a region 
at once solitary and attractive. The whole was filled 
with the cheerful light of morning, and the wooded 
hills looked of the most brilliant green. We descended, 
and pursued our way through the wooded glades, with 
that feeling of enjoyment which the entrance into an 
unknown region, with a view to explore it, pleasant 
companionship, and fine weather inspire. When we 
issued from the woods that clothe the sides of Melibocus, 
we sate down on the heathy turf and gazed with a feel- 
ing of ever-youthful delight on the scene around us; 
above us, and overits woods, rose the square white tower of 
Melibocus ; below lay green valleys, from amongst whose 
orchards issued the smoke of peaceful cottages ; and be 
yond arose hills covered with other woods, which 
shrouded spots, the legends of which had reached us 
in England, and had excited the wonder of our early 
days—the traditions of the followers of Odin—the castle 
of the Wild Hunter,—and the strongholds of many 
an iron-clad knight, as free to seize the goods of his 
neighbours as he was strong to take and to keep them. 
All now was peaceful and Arcadian. We met, as we 
descended into the valley, young women coming up 
with their cows, and a shepherd with a mixed flock of 
sheep and swine. He had a belt around him, to which 
hung a chain, probably to fasten a cow to, as we after- 
wards saw them secured. 

We found the cottages, in the depths of the valleys, 
amongst their orchards, just those heavy, old-fashioned 
sort of things that we see in German engravings; 
buildings of wood-framing, the plaster panels of which 
were painted in various ways, and the windows of those 
circular and octagon panes that, from old association, 
always seem to belong to German cottages, just such as 
that in which the old witch lived in Grimm’s Kinder 
und Haus Mdrchen. There were, too, the large ovens 
built out of doors, and roofed over. The people were 
of the simplest character -and appearance. e saw 
several children sitting on a bench in the open air, neat 
a school-house, learning their lessons, and writing o0 
their slates, and we went into the school. The school- 
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master was a man exactly befitting the place—simple, 
rustic, and devout. He told us that the boys and girls, 
of which his school was full, came, some of them, from 
a considerable distance. They came in at six o’clock 
in the morning, and stayed till eight, had an hour's rest, 
and then came in till eleven, when they went home, and 
did not return again till next morning, being employed 
the rest of the day in helping their parents; in going 
into the woods for fuel ; into the fields to glean, tend 
cattle, cut grass, or do what was wanted. All the 
barefooted children of every village, however remote, 
thus acquire a tolerable education, learning singing as 
a regular part of it. They have what they call their 
sang-stund, singing-hour, every day. On a black board, 
the lied, song or hymn for the day, was written in 
German character in chalk; and the master, who was 
naturally anxious to exhibit the proficiency of his 
scholars, gave them their singing lesson while we were 
there. The scene was very interesting in itself, but 
somewhat humiliating to our English minds, to think 
that in the Odenwald, a portion of the great Hyrcanian 
forest, or region associating itself with all that is wild 
and obscure, every child of every hamlet and cottage, 
| however secluded, was provided with that instruction 
| which the villages of England are in a great measure 
| yet destitute of. But here the peasants are not, as 
| with us, totally cut off from property in the soil which 
| they cultivate ; totally dependent on the labour afforded 
by others; on the contrary, they are themselves the 
possessors. This country is, in fact, in the hands of the 
people. It is all parcelled out among the multitudes ; 
and wherever you go, instead of the great halls, vast 
parks, and broad lands of the few, you see perpetual 
evidences of an agrarian system. Except the woods, 
the whole land is thrown into small allotments, and 
upon them the people are busily labouring for them- 
selves, 

Here in the Odenwald, the harvest, which in the 
great Rhine plain was over in July, was now, in great 
Measure, out. Men, women, and children were all 
engaged in cutting it, getting it in, or in tending the 
cattle. Everywhere stood the simple wagons of the 
country, with their pair of yoked cows. Women were 
doing all sorts of work, reaping, mowing, and threshing 
with the men: without shoes and stockings, clad 
in a simple, dark blue petticoat, a body of the same, 
leaving the white chemise sleeves as a pleasing con- 
trast, and with their hair, in some instances, turned 
up under their little black or white caps; in others, 
hanging wild, and sunburnt, on their shoulders. The 
women, old and young, work as hard as the men, at all 
kinds of work, and yet with right good will, for they 
work for themselves. They often take their dinners 
with them to the fields, frequently giving the lesser 
children a piece of bread each, and locking them up in 
their cottage till they return. This would be thought 
a hard life in England, but, hard as it is, itis better than 
the degradation of agricultural labourers in a dear 
country like England, with six or eight shillings a week, 
and no cow, no pig, no fruit for the market, no house, 
garden, or field of their own ; but, on the contrary, con- 
stant anxiety, the fear of a master, on whom they are 
constantly dependent, and the desperate prospect of 
ending their days in a Union workhouse. 

Each German has his house, his orchard, and his 
road-side trees, so laden with fruit, that if he did not 
carefully prop up and tie together, and in many places 
hold the boughs together with wooden clamps, they 
would be torn asunder by their own weight. He has 
his corn-plot ; his plot for mangel-wurzel, for hay, for 
potatoes, for hemp, etc. He is his own master, and he 
therefore, and every branch of his family, have the 
“strongest motives for constant exertion. You see the 
effect of this in his industry and in his economy. 


In Germany nothing is lost. The produce of the 




















trees and of the cows is carried to market. Much fruit 
is dried for winter use. You see wooden trays of plums, 
cherries, and sliced applesand pears lying in the sun to 
dry. You see strings of them hanging from their 
chamber windows in the sun. The cows are kept up for 
the greater part of the year, and every green thing is 
collected for them. Every little nook where the grass 
grows amongst the trees and under the bushes, every 
little strip of grass by road-sides, and river, and brook, 
is carefully cut with a sickle and carried home on the 
heads of women and children in baskets, or tied in large 
cloths. Nothing of any kind that can possibly be made 
of any use is lost. Weeds, nettles, nay the very goose- 
grass which covers waste places, is cut up and taken for 
the cows. You see the little children standing in the 
streams which generally run down the streets of the 
villages, busy washing these weeds before they are given 
to the cattle. They carefully collect the leaves of the 
marshevass, carefully cut their potato tops for them, 
and even if other things fail, gather green leaves from 
the wocdlands. One cannot help thinking continually 
of the enormous waste of such things in England. Of 
the vast quantity of grass on banks, by road-sides, in 
the openings of plantations, in lanes, in churchyards, 
where grass from year to year springs and dies, but 
which, if carefully cut, would maintain many thousands 
of cows for the poor. 

To pursue still further this subject of German 
economy ; the very cuttings of the vine are dried and 
preserved for winter fodder; the tops and refuse of the 
hemp serve a3 bedding for the cows; nay, even the 
rough stalks of the poppy after the heads have been 
gathered for oil; and all these are converted into 
manure for the land. When these are not sufficient the 
children are sent into the woods to gather moss ; and all 
our readers familiar with Germany, will remember to 
have seen them coming homeward with large bundles 
of this on their heads. In autumn the falling leaves 
are gathered and stacked for the same purpose. The 
fir-cones, which with us lie and rot inthe woods, are 
carefully collected and sold for lighting fires. 

In short, the economy and care of the German 
peasant is an example to all Europe. Time also is as 
carefully economized as anything else. They are early 
risers, as may well be conceived, when the children, 
many of whom come from considerable distances, are in 
school at six in the morning. As they tend their cattle 
or their swine, the knitting never ceases, and hence the 
quantities of stockings, and other household things 
which they accumulate, are astonishing. 

We couid not help, as often before, being struck in the 
Odenwald, with the resemblance of the present country 
and life of the Germans to those of the ancient Hebrews. 
Germany, like Judea, is literally a land flowing with 
milk and honey ; a land of corn, and wine, and oil. The 
plains are fvll of corn, the hill-sides, however stony, are 
green with vineyards; and though they have not the 
olive, they procure vast quantities of oil from the wal- 
nut, the poppy, and the rape. The whole country is 
parcelled out among its people; there are no hedges, 
but the landimarks, against the removal of. which the 
Jewish law so repeatedly and so emphatical'y uenounces 
its terrors, alone indicate the boundaries of each man’s 
possession. Everywhere you see the ox and the heifer 
toiling beneath the primitive yoke, as in the days of 
David. The threshing-floor of Araunah, often comes to 


your mind when you sce the different members of a 
family, father, mother, brother and sister, all threshing 
out their corn together on the mud-floor of their barn. 
But much more so when you see them in the corn-field 
itself collect the sheaves into one place, and treading 
down the earth into a solid floor, there in the face of 
heaven, and fanned by its winds, thresh out on the spot 


the corn which has been cut. This we saw continually 
going forward on the steep slopes of the Odenwald, 
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ten or adozen men and women all thrashing together. 
A whole field is thus soon thrashed, the corn being beaten 
out much more easily while the ear is crisp with the 
hot sun. 

Having taken leave of the schoolmaster, his scholars 
and his bees, with whose hives nearly all his house- 
side was covered, we pursued our way to the Jiigerhaus 
on the top of the Falberg, one of the highest hills in 
the Odenwald. The day was splendid with the fine breeze, 
and all around was new, cheerful, yet solitary, bright 
and inspiriting. The peasants in the harvest-fields, 
the herds watching their cattle, gave us a passing 
salutation,-and when within sight of you took off their 
hats even at a field’s distance. This custom in Ger- 
many is carried so far, that, even social and friendly 
as it is, it becomes almost troublesome. We walked 
on in great enjoyment, here sitting to look back on 
the scenes that we had left, or to drink from the glit- 
tering waters that we had to pass. 

Just as we were about to enter the woods again, we 
met an old woman slowly wandering on from some 
cottages amongst the trees by the wood-side, She 
had a leathern belt round her waist, and a cord fastened 
to it by which she led her cow to graze in the thickets 
and by the foot- path, while her hands were busy with 
her knitting. A boy, of about seven years old, was leading 
a kid by achain, letting it crop the flowers of the hawk- 
weed in the grass. The old woman saluted us cheer- 
fully; told us that the boy’s father was in America, 
and his mother gone out to service, and that he was 
entrusted to her care. It was just like a scene from one 
ot the old mdrchen of the country, and unlike anything 
in England. 

The path through the beech woods led us up to the 
open summit of the hills where stands the solitary 
Jiigerhaus, but with a splendid view over similar woody 
hills and distant castles on their ridges. In the woods, 
just beyond the Jiigerhaus, lies the Felsen meer, or sea of 
rocks, and the Riesensaule, or giant pillar, objects 
which are much visited, and which are well worth 
seeing. The wood, in fact, is on the slope of the hill, 
over which huge blocks of granite are scattered. In 
one steep hollow these stupendous blocks are showered 
down one on another in a chaotic wiidness, like the 
waves of a tempested ocean. The spot was just the one 
to attract the attention of the Druids, and accordingly 
they appear to have been busy in preparing one of their 
large temples, as it is supposed to Odin, at the time 
that they were interrupted, probably by the armies of 
Julius Cesar. You find amid the solemn shadow of 
the wood the projecting blocks of granite so cleared 
away in part, and in part so left, as to describe a rude 
circle, in the centre of which stands a monstrous mass, 
as large as a tolerable house, which constituted the 
altar. You see, on some of the stones, the marks of 
some rude carving, in the manner of a sort of dental, 
as if for a fringe or cornice. 

Not far from this you come towhere the Riesensaule 
lies. This is a colossal pillar of granite of 32-ft. long. 
The soil is dug away which formerly half buried it, and 
it lies in its gigantic greatness as in a grave. It issup- 
posed to lie where it was hewn, and never to have been 
reared; to my eye, however, it is where it has fallen 
back from its base, which still shows itself in the earth. 
It is an object which strikes you with a sort of awe and 
deep surprise at its ponderous greatness. Parallel with it, 
appears, half-buried in the earth,a long square block of 
granite, rudely carved in the manner of that at the 
temple, and asif it alsohad been intended for a cornice 
or fringe to rest on the pillars. 

The whole scene brought back strongly the gloomy 
superstitions of the Odenwald, ages before the Romans 
had planted here, by a severe discipline, agriculture and 


the arts. 
(To be continued. ) 











THE FLINT AND HART MATRONSHIP. 


(Concluded from p. 20.) 





Tuvs, as we have scen, the “aiming low” style of 
education, combined with the prospective sedative of | 


parochial whipping, grandly triumphed, through the 


united wisdom of the Solons of the Board. Moreover, | 
so perfectly satisfactory was this triumph in various | 


ways, that they one and all slept amazingly well that 


night, comfortably assured that they had fully served | 
their country and the Three Commissioners, by giving | 
power to such genuine officialism as should effectually | 
use it to crush any tendencies of that spiritual phoenix, | 


which might rise forth, even from the chill ashes of 
pauperism. 

Tobit’s faith in human nature was his only solace. 
He knew it to be about as genuine a thing as the XXX 
ale of his own brewing ; and, to do him justice, he 
would have rather that the whole dozen barrels of extra- 
ordinary four-years-old October, in his cellars, should 
have been turned to vinegar by the mightiest thunder- 
storm that ever swept beneath the blue skies of Organ- 
full, than that feminine Bumbleism should have won 
the day against the merciful heart that throbbed 


beneath the faded silk gown. This sort of faith, there- |} 
fore, enabled him to put the very best face on matters | 


before Mary; though, as Mrs. Tunn well knew, when 


next time safe and alone amidst the vats and barrels, | 
there would come immediately forth such a speaking | 


two-cdged tickling sword, so omnipotent and powerful, | 
as to at once rout with its cut-and-come-again indigna- | 
tion every Nubbs (though a bewigged barrister), Nix, | 
Tapper, and Bull, in every united parish blessed with a 


Board and its profundity of Solon wisdom. Therefore 
he would smile cheerily, whilst he carved and helped 
the delicately roasted fowl, (Peg knew other. things 


besides the concocting home-made wines, or “abomina- | 


tions,” as Tobit called them,) had words as sweet as the | 


great raspberry puff and the flowing cream ; and after 


these, in spite of the wine and ale controversy, he | 


tucked a bottle of the inimitable ginger under his arm, 
and led the way to the great barrel-shaped bower in the 
garden. However, having by and by to return to the 
house for some glasses, and coming presently from 
thence, with them and Mrs. Tunn, it was observable, 
after that, that he smiled not only more cheerfully, but 
that, between Peg and himself, there was established a 
secret understanding relative to the little woman ; for 
whenever she sighed, they looked furtively at one 
another, with happy and resolved countenances. Yet, 
by-and-bye, even sighs passed away. For nota heart so 
genuine as that of the little woman’s could be unhappy 
when the falling shadows from the sun brought still 
more richly forth the great incense of the garden- 
flowers around ; and the light south wind was filled with 
the lingering odours of the lilies on the mere, and the roses 
clustering on the brewery thatch; and, at last, like an 
outspoken voice of worship to the sensual ear, stole on 
the lowest, yet most dulcet notes, of the wondrous 
and distant parish organ. Surely, surely now, instead 
of dock and nettle, the honeysuckle began to grow 
apace, and the rose to flourish, even in the sinking sun! 

With the tea Mr. and Mrs. Tunn’s looks p 


= 


in mysteriousness ; for, had Mary becn observant, she | 
would have seen that glances had ripened into winks, | 
bold looks into most expressive, though silent, notes of | 
admiration, undertaken and effected behind the large } 
teapot, or the small maid-servant, as she handed round the | 


cake, or in any other manner or convenient way that | 


presented itself; till at Jast Tobit, bringing forth his | 


brewing ledgers, and saying he was busy, M: 


teered to assist ; and after a few minutes’ showing, she 
was so expert in waste, knew so much about half-barrels, 
and so on, that she might have been arithmetician to 








volun- | 
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John Bull's favourite drink, and computed how much 
he had gloried in since the Conquest. So that when she 
bid Tobit and his wife good night, and said she should 
start carly in the morning, the honest brewer broke 
forth into a —_ and most extraordinary smile, 
caught up and continued by admirable Peg. It was 
very clear that there was something in the wind, and 
that they considered her an astounding little woman. 

But the trathfullest heart had Mary, and one justly 
and grandly independent; so that by the time the early 
sun on the morrow had mantled over the brewery 
thatch, she was far on her way across the dewy marsh- 
land. Beside the lonely mere, its alders shadowing the 
path, the tall reeds bending gracefully to the ripples 
as they onward flowed, the open spaces made by the 
marshman’s sickle showing the broad waters and the 
distant shore, and all the treasury of prodigal nature 
that lay between, brought full the thought of little 
Tim and hischildish gift. It lay safe within the pocket 
of the faded silk gown ; and now brought forth, it looked 
drooping, yet was not dead, for it had not been crushed 
or down-trodden because the hand of pauperism and 
poverty had given it. And this thought of Tim, 
and this thought of his prison life since yesterday, made 
Mary look back to catch a last glimpse of the prison 
walls themselves. Not a prison for this reason, but 
because the laws, by which it was governed, were left to 
the pernicious will and interpretation of ignorant, and 
therefore brutalized, officialism. If a Poor Law be a 
right to humanity, which it is, till wealth shall become 
distributive and poverty not a necessitated condition, a 
wise Government would, and surely will, not merely 
make the law itself progressive in mercy, and purge from 
it all Malthus bitterness, but will so require education 
in its serving officials, that something like beneficence 
and justice may be looked for from Bumble rule. 

Mary had reached a small green knoll, when the 
noise of approaching wheels, and some loud voice calling, 
made her turn once again, and there sure enough was 
not merely Tobit’s light cart, but his man Barm within 
it, who had such respectful notions concerning the 
faded silk gown, that he had already commenced touch- 
ing his hat forty yards off, or thereabouts. “ Please 
to get in, mum—quick, for my master’s been a going on 
to the barrels in such a way, that he’s like to work clean 
over. And there’s my missus, mum,—she’s a good un, 
bless her,—is a saying that the cakes ’ll get cold—and—” 

“ But I am going home,” said Mary. | 

“ Please, mum, get in, or master ’Il be a working his- 
self off; for he’s just as bitter as if he’d whetted his 
appetite with a whole pocket of hops this morning.” 
At this piece of direful information of Tobit’s wrath, 
Mary stepped in, Barm gave the reinsa jerk ; and at once 
was off towards Organfull. Oh how the lark carolled as 
it clove the sky! oh, how the morning’s practice on the 
organ came rich and clear! and oh! how at last the 
clustering and the opening roses glittered vermilioned 
on the brewery thatch ! . 

Mr. Silus Progg, the master of the workhouse, was 
mightily elated at the Flint election, inasmuch as his 
= tactics and patronage in Organfull had largely 

elped towards that event. He was, moreover, comforted 
in the assurance, that Flint would be by no means soft 
towards poverty and pauperism, as had been pretty 
practically shown some years before, when he had as- 
sisted her to wash the plates of, and wait upon a certain 
squire, whose coat armour had occupied so prominent a 
place in the delicate and mathematically-sided bag. 
Accordingly, on the important evening of the Flint 
induction into office, and after a private, though patro- 
nizing confabulation with Mr. Bump, Mr. Progg took 
tea in the matron’s room, and there, after certain pri- 
vate reminiscences of bygone times, enlivened and 
mollified by a little something genuine in every cup, 





their -to-be and domestic- method of procedure was 





strongly set forth; and after apportioning pretty strin- 
gent measures for pauperism at large, they forgot not 
especially to notify the orphan child, or the miserable 
drudge to whom it had nestled to rest. 

I, who write of, and intend to write of, wrong, with an 
iron pen, and with all the energy of my stern and fear- 
less heart, because I consider it an error and a weakness 
to gloss over one social evil, or one social misery, quail 
as I paint the shadows of my picture. Nor, would I 
paint them, but, that great nature teaches me, that a 
divine light is breaking over all earth’s sorrow, and all 
social darkness. 

During the reign of the former matron, the Screw 
administration had been, by all paupers, considered of 
a very stringent and practical character. But it fell 
into desuetude forits mercy, now Mr. Progg was so ably 
assisted in his larger coercive processes by the penetra- 
tion of an assisting Flint. To keep Mr. Bump’s tongue 
safe on the coercive side, he was occasionally regaled 
with tit-bits in the matron’s room—or now and then 
with something peculiar and genuine (I really cannot 
exactly specify what it was), but it was a something, 
that Mrs. Screw discovering, made her fall off instantly 
to the antagonistic or pauper side, though solely for 
the purpose of grumbling, rather than to abate one 
impulse of the innate viciousness of her heart. Yet some- 
times, like enemies on the same side ofa belligerent army, 
Flint and Screw shook hands, and fought stoutly 
together against the pitiful side of misery. Hence the 
bedridden and the old were more than ever desolate, 
the sick more neglected, and less nourished by a 
strengthening dietary (though the astounding quantum 
of port wine, sago, arrow-root, and chickens summed up 
monthly before the board, was enough to have strength- 
ened pauperism to the efficiency of a Samson or a 
Goliah, and given it ability to carry off the workhouse 
on its shoulders), matronly women harder worked, and 
left less minutes with their little children; girls never 
hearing womanly sympathy, or taught that mercy should 
be to them a sterling virtue; and last and worst of all, 
so coerced and down-trodden were the little children, 
that the only lesson graven on their hearts was, that 
earth was one huge prison of suffering and wrong! Yet 
when the immaculate Flint appeared before the board, 
her sympathy for the sick and aged was so extraor- 
dinary, and her pocket-handkerchief so delicate and 
large, that the implied virtue was received as a genuine 
fact by all, with the exception of Tobit, who wanted 
no glasses to see the stony heart and tearless eye. As 
to the school, which came immediately under Flint offi- 
cialism, its administration was usually deputed to Mrs. 
Screw ; but on such days as were liable to visitations, 
from the chaplain or the board, there, in the school-room, 
sat Flint in immaculate state, hearing the droning tasks 
that only made stupidity more stupid ; and there, on all 
occasions in the dunce’s corner, stood little Tim, whom it 
was sedulously reported was a “vicious infant” requir- 
ing more governance by the birch-rod than any pauper 
child in the whole Union-house. And Madge too was 
always thrust in a conspicuous place of punishment, 
poring over some improbable task her half witless brain 
could not comprehend, for the sole reason that she loved 
this miserable cbild, and stood forth on all occasions as 
its defender. She had always loved little children, and 
been their friend. But Tim became to her desolate life 
something whereby its feminine and hidden nature 
upgrew ; bearing stripes for him and hunger for him, 
yet she could dry his tears, and think that her narrow 
world had grown much larger and more beautiful since 
she had known him. The summer waned away, the 
dull dreary winter came, and pauper childhood knew so 
much of cold and hunger, that, by the time it crept 
about that barren yard in frost and snow, the nettle had 
drooped quite away, and the dock had rotted in the 
winter's wind. 
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In the meanwhile, beyond the workhouse walls 
matters had progressed hopefully. Grandly indepen- 
dent as I have said, Mary Hart would not hear one 
word of the honest brewer’s and Mrs. Tunn’s proposal 
of living permanently with them; but after due con- 
sideration and consultation she opened a small school 
for the village children in one of Tobit’s cottages, and 
eked out its narrow income by keeping the brewery 
ledgers. Further, too, her spinet and books were borne 
conspicuously to her cottage, in the largest brewery 
cart, and not only afforded much comment to Solon- 
consideration, but a fine theme for Tobit when alone 
with his barrels. Moreover, too, by some strange sort of 
procentings which, with all my logic, I cannot fathom, 

ooks in the cottage pantry—empty over night—would 
hold such things, next morning, as a fat duck, a 
delicate chicken, or a savoury ham; and the closet’s 
empty jars be filled with nice preserves ; the plates hold 
an astounding cake ; the cellar, a small barrel of XXX ; 
and empty bottles be exchanged for those filled with 
delicate cowslip wine, made after the famed recipe. 
The reader may be more cunning than I am in solving 
such domestic necromancy. As for the necromancy of 
heart in the childhood of Organfull, ¢hat was still more 
wonderful. Urchins that had been an eye-sore to the 
stately and aristocratic Nubbs, as he passed the sireet 
corners, were now no longer seen ; but, with Mary Hart 
in her little school, progressed marvellously in learning ; 
danced, on holiday afternoons, to the lively tunes she 
played upon her old spinet; or learned to sing; or out 
with her on the breezy marshland, helped her to gather 
plants for drying, and hear from her lips their nature’s 
pretty history. And Solon-wisdom and policy were 
not now exactly in their old position ; for popular parish 
opinion had veered about, owing to certain strange 
whispers afloat beyond the workhouse walls ! 

Injustice often makes a pathway to pure justice. 
The day that Mr. Tapper had so recommended practical 
application of the rod to pauperism, Mrs. Tapper, in 
her peepings, had discovered such flagrant sins in the 
ledger, as to afford due ground for strenuous curtain 
lectures. Upon the nightly delivery of which, Mr. Tap- 
per adjourned to the ale-house; from thence, by a very 
natural transition, had been carried to the county jail for 
debt ; and from thence had come down, by easy stages, to 
the workhouse. Once practically under the administra- 
tion of Flint and Progg, his opinions essentially 
changed. He therefore pretty quickly came forth, and 
publicly announced in the village, that there was 
much secret consternation within the workhouse walls ; 
for Madge, having been cruelly beaten, had run away, 
and could nowhere be found. Tobit sent messengers 
in search of her; and, after two days, she was found 
some twelve miles from Organfull, exhausted by starva- 
tion, in the midst of a desolate swamp. Borne to 
Mary’s home, she whispered, that because she had 
stolen some bread for little Tim, who was imprisoned 

- in an outhouse, she had been dreadfully punished by 
both Flint and Progg. Neither Tobit’s indignation, 
nor popular indignation, could stand this. A magistrate 
was summoned; the workhouse entered at an unex- 
pected hour, and poor little Tim found ina shed, naked, 
bruised, and delirious with fever. The case was so 
flagrant as to warrant the immediate suspension of 
Progg, Flint, and Bump; and, upon further inquiry, 
the committal of the two former, for trial, at the next 
assizes, on both charges of cruelty and gross peculation. 

Recovered from the delirium of the fever, it was yet 
clear to all, that the pauper child’s young life was 
ebbing fast. A year’s cruelty and wrong had done its 
direful work. But Mary tried to make this ebbing life 
a happy one; a prelude to the beautiful and merciful 
in heaven. Yes; and she talked of this heaven to the 
child—a heaven never heard of within the workhouse 
walls. And it being June time, poor Madge, when she 





grew better, fetched fresh blooming lilies from the 
mere; and weeping Tobit cropped budding roses from | 
the brewery thatch, to strew and blend together on the | 
bed of death. And one night when he nestled to Mary's | 
heart, when his flaxen curls covered like a veil the 
drooping face of Madge, little Tim asked Mary still 
more of heaven. “Are there rods there and black 
places?” 

“Nothing but what is beautiful and good, for God is 
there, my baby.” 

“ Ay, then I'll crop lilies there for you and Madge— 
that I will.’ He nestled closer, and his hands moved 
as if they cropped the flowers already. With his last 
thoughts thus hovering over our earth’s type of purity 
and loveliness, the child’s young spirit lightly passed 
heavenward. 

Six years have now gone by, during which “aiming | 
high” has supplanted “aiming low” officialism in the | 
Union-house of Organfull. All this time it has been | 
the Hart matronship, assisted by worthy coadjutors ; for 
Nubbs, Nix, and Bull, at last heartily ashamed of their 
“aiming low” policy, condescended to be taught by the 
knowledge of honest Tobit Tunn, and learn that official- | 
ism, to bear out the purposes of a just law, must be | 
instructed instead of ignorant. None happier than the | 
workhouse children, for they have been taught many | 
things of the beautiful world beyond the workhouse | 
walls. Within them too is now a gay flowered garden, | 
where the roses grow apace and the honeysuckle 
flourishes in the sun, where once the dock and nettle 
died down and perished in the winter's wind ; and | 
Mary’s pretty tunes on the old spinet come gaily there, | 
through her open parlour casement. Once a year, they 
and the village children have cake and tea and ale 
beneath the brewery thatch; and after that, going with 
silent steps to the old churchyard, they strew fresh 
roses and lilies above the grave of little Tim; and the 
grand organ playing soft and slow, they half fancy its 
notes are angel-whispers, telling of the dead child's | 
happiness in heaven. 

My moral is therefore this. Let Government educate 
its officialism, if it would have its laws administered in 
a spirit of justice and wisdom. 

Sinverren. 


THE PREACHING EPIDEMIC OF SWEDEN. 


BY MARY HOWITT. | 


Onz of the most singular psychological phenomena of 
the present day has occurred in Sweden; and as but | 


little, if anything, is known of it by the Betton pablle { 


at large, I think it will be interesting to the readers of | 
this Journal to lay before them such information asI | 
have been able to obtain on the subject. 
That portion of southern Sweden formerly called | 
Smaland, and which now comprises the provinces of | 
Kalmar, Wexio, and Jénkopping, though one of the 
poorest parts of the kingdom, is inhabited bya laborious | 
and contented people. Their lot, which is one of ex- | 
treme suffering and privation, is rendered endurable to 
them by their natural simplicity of character and deep | 
religious feeling. About sixty years ago, a very strong | 
religious movement took place among them, which, for | 
political reasons, or otherwise, government thought fit | 
to put a violent stop to, and with great difficulty it was | 
done. Whether there be a predisposition among these 
simple but earnest people for religious excitement, we 
cannot tell; but certain it is, that at the commence- | 
ment of 1842 the singular phenomenon of which we are i 
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about to speak made its appearance among them; and 
from its rapid spread, and apparently contagious 
character, and from the peculiar nature of its manifesta- 
tions, it was popularly called the Preaching Epidemic. 

Dr. J. A. Butsch, Bishop of Skara, in Westgithland, 
wrote a long letter on this subject to Dr. C. F. Wingard, 
Archbishop of Upsala, and Primate of all Sweden, 
which letter is considered so perfectly authority on the 
matter, that it is published in an appendix to Arch- 
bishop Wingard’s “ Review of the Church of Christ,” an 
excellent little work. which has been translated into 
English by G. W. Carlson, Chaplain to the Swedish 
Embassy in London, a gentleman of great erudition 
and accomplishments. To this letter we shall have 
frequent occasion to refer. 

The reader will naturally ask, as the bishop himself 
does, what is the Preaching Epidemic? What it really 
was nobody as yet has been able to say. Among the 
peasantry the most general belief was, that it was an 
immediate Divine miracle, in order to bestow grace on 
such as were afflicted with the disease ; and as a means 
of warning and exhortation to those who saw and heard 
the patients. Among others, somewhat above the class 
of peasants, many denied altogether the existence of the 
disease, declaring the whole to be either intentional 
deception in the desire of gain and notoriety ; or else 
self-delusion, produced partly by an_overstrained 
religious feeling, or by that passion of imitation which 
is common to the human mind. The bishop himself 
was of opinion that it was a disease, originally physical, 
but affecting the mind in a peculiar manner. He 
arrived at this conclusion by attentively studying the 
phenomenon itself. At all events, bodily sickness was 
an ingredient in it, as was proved from the fact that, 
although every one affected by it, in describing the 
commencement of their state, mentioned a spiritual 
excitement as its original cause, close examination 
proved that an internal bodily disorder, attended by 
pain, had preceded or accompanied this excitement. 
Besides, there were persons who, against their own will, 
were affected by the quaking fits, which were one of its 
most striking early outward symptoms, without any 
previous religious excitement; and these, when sub- 
jocted to medical treatment, soon recovered. 

The bishop must be a bold man, and not afraid of 
ridicule ; for, though writing to an archbishop, he says 
that though he will not give the disease a name, still he 
will venture to express an opinion; which opinion is, 
that the disease corresponds very much with what he 
has heard and read respecting the effects of animal mag- 
netism. He says that he carefully studied the effect of 
sulphur and the magnet upon several sick persons, and 
found the symptoms of the Preaching Epidemic to cor- 
respond with the effect of animal magnetism, as given in 
Kluge’s “ Versuch einer Darstellung des Animalischen 
Magnetismus als Heilmittel.” In both cases there was 
an increase of activity of the nervous and muscular 
system ; and, further, frequent heaviness in the head, 
heat at the pit of the stomach, prickling sensation in 
the extremities, convulsions and quakings ; and, finally, 
the falling, frequently with a deep groan, into a pro- 
found fainting fit or trance. In this trance, the patient 
was in so perfect a state of insensibility to outward 
impressions, that the loudest noise or sound would not 
awaken him, nor would he feel a needle thrust deeply 
into his body. Mostly, however, during this trance, he 
would hear questions addressed to him, and reply to 
them ; and, which was extraordinary, invariably in these 
replies applied to every one the pronoun thou. The 
power of speech, too, in this state, was that of great 
eloquence, lively declamation, and the command of 
much purer language than was usual, or apparently pos- 
sible, for him in his natural state. The invariable 
assertions of all the patients, when in this state, were. 
that they were exceedingly well, and that they had 





never been so happy before; ‘they declared that the 
words they spoke were given to them by some one else, 
who spoke by them. Their disposition of mind was 
pious and calm; they seemed predisposed for visions 
and predilections. Like the early Quakers, they had 
an aversion to certain words and phrases, and testified 
in their preaching against “places of amusement, 
gaming, excess in drinking,” may-pole festivities, gay 
clothing, and the crooked combs which the peasant 
women wear in their hair, and which, no doubt, were 
objects of vanity and display. 

There was in some families a greater liability to this 
strange influence than in others ; it was greater also in 
children and females than in grown-up people and 
men; and amongst men, those of a sanguine choleric 
temperament were most susceptible. The patients in- 
variably showed a strong desire to be together, and 
seemed to feel a sort of attraction, or spiritual affinity, 
to each other. In places of worship, they would all sit 
together; and it was remarked that when a person 
afflicted with the Preaching Epidemic was questioned 
about the disease in himself individually, he always 
gave his answer on behalf of them all; and thus said 
“we” where the inquirer naturally expected “ J.” 

From these facts the learned bishop infers that the 
Preaching Epidemic belonged to that class of operations 
which have been referred to animal magnetism. He 
says that, whatever may be the cause of this singular 
agency or influence, no doubt exists of its always pro- 
ducing a religious state of mind, which was strengthened 
by the apparently miraculous operations from within. 
He goes then into the question, whether the religious 
impression produced be in accordance with the esta- 
blished notions of the operations of “grace on the 
heart,” and decides this not to be the case, because “ the 
excited person, immediately after he begins to quake, 
experiences an unspeakable peace, joy, and blessedness, 
not on account of new-born faith through atoning grace, 
but by a certain immediate and miraculous influence 
from God.” These are the bishop’s own words. But 
with the polemical question we have nothing to do. 
However, the bishop goes on to say, that, ‘“‘ whatever 
the origin of the disease may be, it characterises itself 
by Christian language, and makes its appearance with 
many truly Christian thoughts and feelings ;” and that, 
“probably, the disease has universally met with some- 
thing Christian, previously implanted in the heart to 
which it has, in an exciting way, allied itself.” 

With respect to the conduct and conversation of the 
patients, during the time of their seizure, he says he 
never saw anything which was improper, although 
many strange rumours to the contrary were circulated 
and believed, to the great disadvantage of the poor 
people themselves. In the province of Elfsborg, where 
the disease prevailed to a great extent, bands of chil- 
dren and young people under its influence went about, 
singing what are called Zion’s-hymns, the effect of which 
was singularly striking, and even affecting. He says 
that to give a complete and detailed description of the 
nature of the disease would be difficult, ‘‘ because, like 
animal magnetism,”—we use his own words—“ it seems 
to be infinite in its modification and form.” In the 
above-mentioned province of Elfsborg, it was often said, 
“Such and such a person has begun to quake, but he 
has not as yet dropped down, nor has seen visions, nor 
has preached.” 

This quaking, of which so much is said, appears to 
have been the first outward sign of the influence; the 
inward-vision and the preaching bemg its consumma- 
tion; though when this consummation was reached, 
the fit mostly commenced by the same sign. Never- 
theless, in some patients the quaking decreased 
in proportion to the strength which the disease 
gained. These quakings also seem to have come on at 
the mention of certain words, the introduction of certain 
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ideas, or the proximity of certain persons or things, 
which in some mysterious manner appeared inimical or 
unholy to the patient. Sometimes, also, those very 
words and things which at first affected the patient 
ceased to do so as he advanced to the higher stages of 
the disease ; and other words or things, which hitherto 
had produced no effect, began to agitate him in the 
same way. One of the patients explained this circum- 
stance thus—that according as his spiritual being 
advanced upward, “ he found that there existed in him- 
self, and in the world, many things which were worse 
than that which previously he had considered as the 
worst.” In some cases the patients were violently 
affected by the simple words, “yes,” and “no;” the 
latter word in particular was most painful and repulsive 
to them, and has frequently been described by them as 
“one of the worst demons, tied with the chains of 
darkness in the deepest abyss.” It was remarked also 
that they frequently acted as if they had a strong 
temptation to speak falsehood, or to say more than they 
were *‘at liberty to say.” They would therefore exhort 
each other to speak the truth; and so frequently an- 
swered dubiously, and even said they did not know, 
when a contrary answer might have been confidently 
expected, that an unpleasant impression was frequently 
produced on the mind of the hearer; and some persons 
imbibed from this very circumstance unfavourable ideas 
of their truthfulness ; when, in fact, this very caution 
and hesitation was a peculiarity of the disease. 

In the province of Skaraborg, the bishop says he 
has seen several persons fall at once into the trance, 
Without any preparatory symptom. In the province? of 
Elfsborg, the patients preached with their eyes open, 
and standing ; whilst in his own province of Skaraborg, 
he himself saw and heard them preaching in a recum- 
bent posture, and with closed eyes, and altogether, as 
far as he could discover, in a state of perfect insensibility 
to outward impressions. He gives an account of three 
preaching-girls in the parish of Warnham, of ages 
varying from eight to twelve. This account, but prin- 
cipally as relates to one of them, we will lay before the 
reader. 

It was shortly before the Christmas of 1842, when he 
went, together with a respectable farmer of the neigh- 
bourhood, the Rev. Mr. Linqvist, and the Rev. Mr. 
Smedmark, to the cottage where a child lived, who, by 
all accounts, had advanced to the highest stage of the 
disease. Many persons, besides himself and his friends, 
were present. As regards all the three children, he 
says that, for their age, as is generally the case in 
Sweden, they were tolerably well-informed on religious 
matters, and could read well. They were naturally of 
good disposition, and now, since they had been subject to 
the disease, were remarkable for their gentleness and 
quiet demeanour. Their manners were simple, as those 
of peasant children ; but, being bashful and timid, were 
not inclined to give much description of their feelings 


and experience ; still, from the few words they spoke, it. 


was evident that, like the rest of the peasantry and 
their own relatives, they considered it a divine influence, 
but still asserted that they knew not exactly what to 
think either of themselves or their situations. When 
in the trance, they declared that they were exceedingly 
well ; that they never had been so cheerful, or felt ‘so 
much pleasure before. On being awoke, however, 
they complained, sometimes even with tears, of weak- 
ness in the limbs, pain in the chest, headache, etc. 

In the particular case of the one child to which we 
have referred, the symptoms were precisely the same: 
there came on, in the first place, a violent trembling or 
quaking of the limbs, and she fell backwards with so 
much violence as to give the spectator a most painful 
sensation—but no apparent injury ensued. The patient 
was now in the trance, or state of total unconsciousness ; 
and this trance, which lasted several hours, divided 





itself into two stages, acts, or scenes, totally different in 
character. In the first place, she rose up violently, and 
all her actions were of a rapid and violent character. 
She caught at the hands of the people round her; some 
she instantly flung aside, as if the effect produced by 
them was repugnant to her; others she held gently, 
patted, and rubbed softly; and these the people called 
“good hands.” Sometimes she made signs, as if she 
were pouring out something, which she appeared to 
drink ; and it was said by her father and another man 
present, that she could detect any one in the company 
who had been dram-drinking; and she would in this 
way represent every glass he had taken. She went 
through—for what purpose it seems impossible to say— 
the operation of loading, presenting, and firing a gun, 
and performed most dramatically a pugilistic combat, 
in which she alone sustained and represented the action 
of both parties; she likewise acted the part of a person 
dressing ; and what rendered all this most extraordinary 
was, that, though she was but a simple, bashful peasant 
child, clad in her-peasant’s dress—a sheep-skin jacket— 
yet all her actions and movements were free, and full of 
the most dramatic effect: powerful and vigorous when 
representing manly action, and so indescribably grace- 
ful, and easy, and full of sentiment, when personating 
female occupations, as to amaze the more cultivated 
spectators; and, as the Bishop says, to be “ far more 
like the motions of an image in a dream than a creature 
of flesh and blood.” Another circumstance is peculiar : 
although these children differed from each other in 
their natural state, yet, while under the influence of the 
disease, their countenances became so similar as greatly 
to resemble each other. 

To return now to the child who had advanced into 
the second stage of the trance; this was characterized 
by a beautiful calmness and quietness of demeanour 
and countenance; and with her arms folded meekly on 
her breast, she began to preach. Her manner in speak- 
ing was that of the purest oratory; her tones were 
earnest and solemn, and the language of that high 
spiritual character which, when awake, it would have 
been impossible for her to use. 

The little discourse ran somewhat as follows, for 
the bishop noted it down on his return home :— 

“ My friends, let us turn from the evil of our ways; 
let us, my friends! The Saviour wishes it. Think 
how pleasant it would be to come to him; and if we 
would, we might. He does not desire that any one 
should perish: from the lowest depths of hell all-may 
be saved, and come to him. How pleasant it will be to 
come to him; to receive our wedding-garments, and sit 
down with him. Oh, how pleasant that will be ! 

“ But if we will not turn to him, we commit a great 
sin and grieve him. Think, if he meet us with angry 
looks ; think, if he bid us go to the left side! to the 
place of darkness, where we are separated from him! 
Knock gently, knock gently, my friends, and he will 
certainly open to you. 

“Then let us now, my dear friends, raise a sigh—a 
good sigh—which shall penetrate through the clouds to 
the Saviour! Let us go in the narrow way; let us go 
in the thorny path! Will'you not go there? Then 
I will go there by myself alone; but go you also, and do 
not think that it is painful! It is not painful, if we 
only go to the Saviour! And though I am young, and 
my words are those of a child, yet you must believe 
them. Although they are the words of a child, they 
are meant for your well-being! For God’s sake, believe 
them, dear friends !” 

Such were some of the words of the child, who, in this 
extraordinary state, had something saint-like in her 
appearance. Her utterance was soft and clear; not a 
word was retracted or repeated; and her voice, which 
in her waking state had a peculiar hoarseness, had now 
a wonderful brilliancy and ¢learness of tone, which pro- 
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duced great effect. The whole assembly observed the 
deepest silence, and many wept. 

These children, during all the time they were subject 
to this influence, had, as the parents stated, tolerably 
good appetites, although they were particular as to the 
food they ate, taking by preference milk and fruit, 
especially dried apples and cherries, of which it was 
necessary for the parents to keep-a good stock. 

The bishop tells us that these children were cured by 
medicines which he himself procured for them. The 
disease, according to his account, was frequently cured 
thus, though generally in its earlier stages. He does 
not anywhere state that death was the consequence of it ; 
though he says that the patient sometimes foretold his own 
death. He tells us that many of the “quaking people” 
were taken to the hospitals, and on their arrival 
there were found to be free from any symptom of the 
disease whatever; but scarcely had they returned home, 
when it again appeared in its full force. Many indi- 
viduals also, by means of a firm will and a faithful 
endeavour to counteract it, succeeded in doing so. 
Others, on the contrary, from their belief of the disease 
being of a divine character, became predisposed for the 
contagion, both bodily and mentally; and thus, being 
attacked, helped to make it worse by their own super- 
stition and submission to it. 

He concludes by saying, that as the phenomenon in 
question lay out of the sphere of human knowledge and 
experience, its extraordinary and miraculous character 
struck the mind with awe, which produced a very 
general religious movement among the perfectly healthy 
portion ofthe community. The consequence of*this has 
been to send multitudes of persons to the churches and 
mecting-houses, who otherwise would never have gone 
there; and in many instances it haseffected the most vital 
change in life and sentiments. Many a one has thus 
become a diligent reader of the Scriptures, and has 
been weaned from drunkenness and other vices; and 
showy dresses, crooked combs, dancing, and the much- 
abhorred May-pole merriment, in many parts, have 
fallen into disuse. The bishop himself saw by the road- 
side a May-pole which had been cut down from this 
cause, and he also knewa poor man who gained his 
livelihood by fiddling, who burned his violin, that it 
might not be a cause of &in to himself or others. How 
like is this to many a passage in the books of the early 
Quakers ! 

In the province of Skaraborg alone, where the 
disease did not prevail so generally as in other parts, 
the number of persons affected by it amounted, in 1843, 
to from two to three thousand; and in this province 
| many healthy people, particularly boys, gave themselves 
| out as belonging to this class, and rambled from place 
to place, making religious harangues, and thus gaining 
a good livelihood, These imposters were often mistaken 
for the preaching-diseased, and through their means 
honest afflicted persons were brought into discredit, and 
often made to suffer. 

As in the case of the Bishop of Skara, the clergy, 
throughout the districts where the disease prevailed, 
used all the means in their power to put a stop to it, 
but in vain; the governors of the provinces then inter- 
fered. Medical men were sent out ; many of the patients 
placed in hospitals, and others were attended at home ; 
and by the end of 1843, the disease had almost ceased 
to exist. Nothing of the kind seems to prevail at 
present: but as I am informed by a Swedish clergy- 
man, the good effect produced by it on the minds of 
many an otherwise hardened sinner, remains to testify 
of its truth and reality, although no one, whether learned 
in the science of physical or spiritual life, can yet 
explain the cause and nature of thie extraordinary 
mental phenomenon. . 


— 





Woetrp. 


EUROPE'’S HOPE IN THE NEW YEAR. 
BY THOMAS COOPER. 
Author of “ The Purgatory of Suicides.” 


Waar, though the Old Year saw the hallowed mound 
Where Kosciusko grandly sleeps, hemmed round 
With things of thrall, for guards; and their base trick 
Triumphant—the proud Czar and guileful Metternich ? 
Albeit no hand 
Be on the brand, 
He waits, Young Year !—the teeth-clenched Pole— 
To read on thy prophetic scroll, 
If thou givest a day—for Fatherland ! 


Wilt thou tread the banks of the crag-browed Rhine, 
And hear no music but praise of the vine? 

In the land of thought they will sing thee strains 
That tell how they long to burst their chains ; 

And if thou comest, to say, “’Tis time 

To work out freedom unstained by crime!” 

The workmen are ready in that thought-clime. 


Still unextinguished shalt thou find 
Tell’s spirit in his brethren’s mind ; 
Free, as o'er Alps the eagles soar, 

They hold their birthright, as of yore; 
And ne'er shall Tell’s bold brethren bow 
Before another Gesler now. 


What of the birth-lands of undying story— 
Rome and Athena’s democratic glory? 
Behold ! the “ triple tyrant’s” throne 
A tribune’s seat well-nigh hath grown : 
Or, he who fills it reads the sign,— 
From out the new book Sibylline,— 
That warns the growing Mind’s old foc— 
“ Back ! for thou shalt no further go !” 
And, though to Greece, from Othman freed, 
A mock-king’s yoke hath been decreed,— 
Vain shall barbarian struggle be 
To hold the land of Liberty ! 


Bold Swedes, amid their forest pines, 

Say that thou com’st, Young Year, with signs 
Of equal laws for peasant men, 

For thane, and clerk, and citizen. 

With more than hope they wait the boon 
Already by Norse brothers won. 


Is all hope crushed for France, by hi§*nerved hand 
Who graspeth sway so sleckly bold— 
That dynast new, in king-eraft old— 

The shrewdest pupil of shrewd Talleyrand ? 
rue Frenchmen know that power of thrall, 
Though propped by bastion, fort, and wall, 

Is ever brittle as a rope of sand ! 


Beyond the Pyrenzean hills, 

Though anarch breath the region fills, 
Twin noble nations surely germ 

With spirits that to quell the storm 

Shall meekly rise. Be thine, Young Year, 
The work such progeny to rear,— 

And page thy annal, for the good, 

“Dawn of Hesperian brotherhood.” 


Alas! young woe-bringer to Erin’s shore,— 
Our song of hope thou changest to distress ! 
All English hearts indignantly deplore 
Their rulers’ course of guilty heartlessness 
To brother millions—counted less than slaves, 
Because uncared for, either for their toil, 
Or nobler use : held dwellers ’cross the waves 
For idlers to make prey of, and a spoil ! 
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Fell Famine leading by her gaunt right hand, 
Now, as thou touchest on that fated strand,— 

We shudder at the vision, and forefear 

What penance for our crime a future year, 

With Justice linkt, retributive may bring. 

Oh, that while Science o'er the world doth fling 
Her giant arms, subversive of the strength 

Of rocks, contracting space and weary length 

Of time unto one Present,—and earth fraught 
Becomes with new-found nerves to bear Man’s thought 
To Man, in moments, where our sires toiled days,— 
Enlightened justice may our councils raise 

To loftiest, wisest effort that shall free 

Our brothers from this direst agony ! 

Nor there have end ; but in the future prove 

A bond of mutual and fraternal love— 

Cementing, as in children of one mother, 

Heart of the Saxon to each Keltic brother. 


i 


THE VERDICT OF THE POOR. 
BY EDWARD YOUL. 


Sits a maid upon a stone, 
Singing slow in under-tone : 
Comes a man across a moor,— 
He is old, and lame, and poor. 


“ Riches are a glorious boon, 
As is aught beneath the moon.” 
Thus the maid, upon the stone, 
Singeth slow, in under-tone. 


“ Not for hoarding ;—daily eare 
Dwells where hoarded riches are :— 
Not for wasting ;—sinful deed 
Squanders what the wretched need. 


“ But for giving ;—God above 
Gives to all men in his love. 
Hoard or squander,—desperate sin 
Thy sad heart hath drunken in.” 


Came the man across the moor,— 
He was old, and lame, and poor; 
And the maid, upon the stone, 
Spake him thus, in under-tone :— 


“ Here is gold ;—the wretched feel 
Miseries which the rich can heal.” 
But, abashed, he hangs his head, 
Asking not another's bread. 


“ Heav'n hath daughters—daughters three, 
And one’s name is Charity ; 

She is fair, but more I prize 

Her sister of the bandaged eyes. 


“ Mercy treads with glorious feet ;"— 
Thus he makes her answer meet — 

“ She is fair, but most I prize 

Her sister of the bandaged eyes. 


“ Industry will up and strive ; 
Tdleness will never thrive: 
Sluggard heart will lose its shame, 
Begging alms in Holy name. 


« Justice, for the young and old ;— 
Give them that—not rich men’s gold; 
Age has won its right to rest ; 

Honest work is young man’s quest. 


« Justice, and no man is poor, 
Though another owneth more.”— 
Thus the old man made reply, 
Taking nought of Charity. 





Literary Notice. 


The Elevation of the People, Moral, Instructional, and 
Social. By Rev. Tomas Mitner. London : Snow. 
Tus is an excellent and useful work, written in an 
earnest and liberal spirit, and with great knowledge of the 
important subject on which it treats. No pains or research 
have been spared in collecting material from which to pre- 
sent a clear view of the present state of the people, and the 
means for their social and moral improvement and 
elevation. One only regret we find in going through 
its eloquent and able pages, which is, that the author 
does not faithfully record and acknowledge the sources 
whence he draws so much valuable matter. We can 


recommend the book nevertheless as a storehouse of | 


knowledge and facts, inestimable to all those who wish 
to assist in improving and elevating the people. In 
order to give an idea of the style of the work and the 


author's mode of reasoning, we select the following 
passages :— 

“More than two millions added to the stated number of home- 
dwellers in the space of ten years! This is a fact involving fiscal 
and moral considerations, which equally demand the attention of 
the civil government and the Church of Christ. The accession, 
too, in process, year after year, challenges the serious notice of 
political economists and the friends of religion. Tlie laws of Pro- 
vidence, in obedience to which the nation multiplies, are not evil 
in themselves. It is vicious legislation, human improvidence, or 
popular degeneracy, that renders their operation disastrous. Not 
as a curse did the decree of heaven announce to the patriarch a 
people sprung from his loins, plentiful as the sand and numerous 
as the stars. It was the promise of a blessing, at the prospect of 
which his mind expanded with satisfaction and swelled into 
triumph. * * * Butthere is room to speak of an overgrown 
population with nervous anxiety, to mourn over its increase, 
and apprehend danger from the masses, when legislation pro- 
vides no adequate outlet, places unjust restriction upon the 
food of a cooped-up nation, and no commensurate provision is 
made for the attainment of mental culture and of the bread 
of life. We have, then, an iil-fed, ill-clad, wretchedly-housed, 
and wrongly-directed population—as much a pest as the reverse is 
an honour. This is not, however, with us at least, a necessary evil. 
Whatever measure of it we have must be regarded as a penalty 
self-provoked and not arbitrarily inflicted. The resources possessed 
by the nation, to provide for its own physical, mental, and moral 
wants, have been restrained by partial enactments, or kept in- 
active by voluntary indifference; and hence we have no reason to 
murmur at Providence, but to accuse ourselves. To aim at re- 
trieving the consequences of past neglect and injustice, toendeavour 
to keep pace with the need of the community, is now the special 
duty of society; and to be stimulated to its discharge, too much 


prominence cannot be given to the fact, that with the revolution of i 


every year there are hundreds of thousands added to the general 
aggregate of the dwellers on our soil.” 


There is sound wisdom in the following remarks. 


‘*Generally speaking, it is one of our national misfortunes at 
present, if it be not a national disgrace, that those to whom the 
country commits its childhood occupy a low social status. The 
village schoolmaster ranks with the parish clerk and constable ; 
and the intelligent teacher in towns lags far behind the thriving 
shopkeeper and prosperous merchant in public estimation. The 
incompetency of such officials has undoubtedly contributed to this 
effect, and the effect helps to perpetuate the cause; for an inferior 
standing in society and a scanty remuneration will operate to repel 
from the office those who are best adapted to fulfil its functions, 
unless stern necessity compels it. But independently of all defici- 
ency in the class of instructors, it is plain that the national mind 
has imbibed loose and grovelling views in relation to the office, 
however unexceptionably conducted. Who are treated with less 
consideration than the tribe of governesses by the aristocracy of 
wealth? * * * The vice—for it deserves no better name—is exten- 
sively prevalent and of long standing. When Boswell wrote to his 
father, Lord Auchinleck, to inform him that he was coming down to 
Scotland with Dr. Johnson, the old Scotch judge lifted up his hands 
in profound astonishment, exclaiming, ‘Our Jamie’s clean aff the 
howks now. Would ony body believe it? he’s bringing down a domi- 
nie wi’ him---an auld dominie !’ Itis time for such views, betraying 
ignorance and folly, to be abandoned. The circumstances around 
us demand that we judge righteous judgment. Doing so, the 
mature—wheiher heads of families, or simple members of society— 
will warmly appreciate the service that aims to frame aright the 
intellectual and moral character of the rising race, will adequately 
remunerate it, and will hold those in reputation who competently 
engage in it, second, indeed, to none in their status in the social 
scale. In proportion as this is done, an inducement will be 
afforded to well-qualified labourers to appear in the field, working 
for the nation’s advance, averting household disaster, diminishing 
the public burdens, and promoting a more general prosperity. Let 
us learn a lesson from the Atheni their greatest men were 
schoolmasters.” 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


PIPPI 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


We work vor all, and we desire to work witn all.— Eps. 


From the multitude of kind and suggestive letters which we 
have received, and for which we beg here to thank the writers, 
we select the following as containing much material for solid 
thought. We thank our “ Well-Wisher” for his postscript to the 
above letter, the hints in which, we think, have already been 
acted upon. 

To Mr. anp Mrs. Wituram Howirr. 
London, Jan. 7th, ¥847. 


Friznps,—On the commencement of your Journal, which I 
desire should prosper, I ain tempted to offer a few suggestions 


| that may perhaps help forward the great object which you have at 
| heart—the elevation of the working-classes among our fellow- 


countrymen to health and happiness. Much hasalready been said 
in your first number on the sources of evil to this class, andintem- 
perance is not wholly left out. But, friends, the first great step 
to the improvement of the masses, and without which no fur- 
ther step will ever be effectually taken, must be the fixing down, 
and the -barring up, of the floodgates of inebriety; it must 
begin with the closing up of the drinking-shop for ever; the 
reduction of taverns to the smallest number consistent with the 


| convenience of strangers and travellers; the strict enforcement 


of reasonable hours on all these establishments throughout the 
working-days of the week, and the non-admission of any but 
strangers and travellers, during any hour of the twenty-four 
pertaining to the Lord’s Day ; on which day, holy as it is, more 


evil, perhaps, than on any other day, is incurred in the way of 


I am no teetotaller, friends. I know not of 
any good thing given to us of God needing to be rejected on 
general principles. Neither reason, nature, or scripture, teach 
me any such doctrine. To the pure, all things (eatable or drink- 
able) are pure; only let our moderation be known unto all 
men. At the same time, no blame attaches to him who thinks 
it concerns his safety entirely to abstain from fermented liquors ; 
but, on the contrary, his total abstinence is in him praise- 
worthy; and it certainly will not lessen his merit, if he presume 
not to measure others by his own standard; nor to dictate to 
those who, on his own shallow grounds of argumentation, are 
much better judges of the question than he can be. Let these 
liquors be saleable on working-days by all persons who choose 
to deal in them, but on a vigorously penal condition that none 
be consumed in the shop. Beer carried home, and shared with 
the wife, will never, I should hope, create intemperance ; but as 


intemperance. 


| to children, they undoubtedly need it not, and ought never in 


childhood and youth to taste of such liquors. 

Justly, friends, do you insist on the claims of labour being 
regarded. Woe to him who grindeth the face of the poor, and 
defraudeth the workman of his just hire! But the claims of a 
wife and family, on the workman himself, are still stronger than 
are his claims on his empioyer. Toward them there should be 
a love stronger than death! Yet who are notoriously, among 
workmen, the most negligent of children and wives? Are they 
not the ablest mechanics, the largest earners of wages? This, 
friends, should be the first subject of agitation, and of petition, 
by the working-classes; the drying up of the sources of 
temptation ; the closing of drinking-shops, and, in its sequence, 
of pawn-shops, and of prison-houses. For not a doubt can be 
entertained, that full one-half the misery and crime in our 
country incident to the lower classes, is gendered by the vice of 
intemperance. Petition for remedies against the cesspool and 
choked drain! Yes! Let not that object be neglected ; but there 
isa poison viler, and more fatal, than what proceeds thence ; it 
is the poison of the beer-drinking-shop, it is the pestilence of 
the gin-shop. The former may destroy the body; the latter 
sends body and soul to the abyss! They who will not help them- 
selves cannot be holpen. Let the working-classes help them- 
selves in this master question, of which they are themselves most 
extensively the masters, Let them commence and continue the 
agitation, year after year if needs be, till the object be by legis- 
lation obtained. Never disheartened, let them never cease from 


» 








the struggle; since the strife itself will have a powerful opera- 
tion in lessening the inclination to resort to those seats of the 
drunkard and the scoffer, which, in their desires and their 
efforts, the would-be temperate have already doomed to destruc- 
tion. Let churches and chapels, village-libraries and mecha- 
nics’ institutions be opened on every Sabbath eve, and these will 
in time afford edification, and even recreation, infinitely higher 
to the once intemperate, than they ever had found amid tobacco 
fumes, baechanalian songs, and poisonous potations ! 

There is another remedy for the ills of the working-classes, 
of which I think highly, and wish that you, friends, may think 
so too, and undertake its cause; I mean that of emigration ; 
not the emigration of capitalists to be fleeced and ruined. Persons 
of this latter description need no urging, and must judge for them- 
selves. But, by migration to new colonies, men who can put their 
hands to any sort of labour in out-of-door work, cannot fail to im- 
provetheir condition. They may suffer somewhat at the commence- 
ment; but probably not one-half of what both Scotch and Irish 
are suffering now; and temperance and industry will next to 
a certainty soon lead them to independence. ‘The com- 
fortable log-house of a Canadian cottager, or farmer, will 
be a happy exchange for the cellar and the garret, in some 
noisome and noisy lane, or alley, of some crowded mart, where 
nature is never to be seen but in its deformity. And even if 
ague sometimes visit the log-house, as at times it will, this 
I believe, who have myself seen some of those countries, has 
been owing to damp floors, which need never to be damp—for 
timber to floor there is in the same abundance as to build withal ; 
to chinks in the structure which need only to be closed with a 
little clay, or mortar ; or to unglazed windows left open at night, 
in spring or autumn; which, if glass be too expensive for the 
occupant to procure, may be remedied by a tight window-shutter 
having one small square, or rounded, piece of glass, in its centre, 
till larger means procure larger accommodation. Another 
cause there is of this malady, which is an abundant source of 
mischief in all moist climates, and that is, the neglect of changing 
damp shoes and stockings, on getting home from out-of-door 
work. Let men be guilty of this neglect anywhere, and they 
must anywhere take the consequences. Government will pro- 
bably afford some aid towards promoting this object ; but the 
thing wanted is, a perpetual provision for enabling persons to 
emigrate. Might not a saving fund be formed, which should 
enable a number of persons yearly to emigrate, proportioned to 
the sums paid in; the emigrants before a certain period to be 
designated by lot; and after that period taken by seniority of 
contribution; but never exceeding, in the sum appropriated for the 
out-going expenditure, that proportion of the whole money paid 
in, which would be an ample security for the emigrants of the 
year succeeding; and so in perpetuity ? 

I wish that “The Society of Friends” had turned their 
charity toward the highlands and isles of Scotland, rather than 
to Ireland ; for this one reason, which I flatter myself will not 
give offence. Their projected noble contribution of £20,000, 
would probably have remedied, or mainly remedied, the suffer- 
ings of the former country; whereas, among the millions of 
ill-fated Ireland, their charity may be lost as a drop in the 
ocean! The ills of Ireland are national, and perpetual. It is 
impossible to doubt that famine stalks in Ireland, to a greater 
or less extent, every year. Its prevailing institutions, the pre- 
valent ignorance and indolence consequent thereon, the preco- 
cious marriages fostered under the same system, without the 
slightest preparation, without regard to the decencies, not to say 
the comforts, of life ; these circumstances, joined with the curse 
of absenteeism, and the want of an efficient poor-law which 
would compel residence, have left the Irish multitude in a half- 
savage state, and are ever bringing them up to the famine-point. 
Legislation of the most searching kind can alone remedy those 
ills; and we now hope soon to see a legislation that will be 
effective. Yours, 

A We11-WIsHER. 
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Progress of the Co-operative League of London.—This associ- 
ation has engaged the large and elegantly fitted-up room known 
as Farringdon Hall,. King’s Arms Yard, Snow Hill, and they 
intend to make it their central station for the commencement of 
a vigorous plan of operations. On Monday evenings it will be 
open for lectures on subjects of general interest ; and.on Wed- 
nesday, public. meetings to explain the principles and objects of 
the League, will be held. On the four remaining evenings of 
the week, it will be the study of the Directors to provide instruc- 
tion and recreation both for members and the public. The 
lectures will commence on Monday, 18th inst. ; free admission 
will be given to members, and the charge to the public will be 
so small as to place knowledge within the reach of all. At all 
public meetings of the body, admission will be given without 
charge ; practical operations have already been commenced, with 
a view to mitigate the sufferings of that distressed body of per- 
sons, the needle-women. A shirt manufactory has been established; 
and it has been found that shirts can be produced equal to those 
sold by the Trade, and a clear profit of 40 per cent. at the same 
time be obtained for distribution among the work-people—surely 
this is a sufficient proof of the utility of co-operation. ‘ 

Establishment: of a New Atheneum at Warwick.— This insti- 
tution was opened on Monday the 4th. The public meeting 
was held in the Town Hall. It was crowded and enthusiastic. 
The chair was taken by Sir Charles Douglas, one of the borough 
members, supported by William Collins, Esq., the other member. 
After some introductory observations .by the chairman, William 
Tlowitt addressed the meeting at great length, congratulating 
the inhabitants of Warwick on the establishment of such an 
institution amongst them ; he took occasion, from local associa- 
tions, to point out the vast advance made in the progress of 
knowledge, and of the nation, since those feudal ages in which 
the towers ofthe castle were reared. He took the character 
of the great hero of their history, Sir Guy, as a basis for the 
demonstration of this advance. Sir Guy, however fabulous 
were his exploits, was the true example of what was believed by 
the minstrels and chroniclers to be the perfection of human 
nature ; yet Sir Guy, after killing his quota of dragons, boars, 
giants, and the like, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Christ, 
and came back to absent himself from his family, and hew him- 
self out a den in a solitary rock. Such was the ignorance of the 

riod. . The ages, of chivalry, in fact, over which Burke 
amented, were ages of brutal strength, in which the sense of 
right, of true religion and justice, was but beginning to struggle 
through the dense cloud of ignorance and superstition. The 
people were wretched serfs, dull as the clods they tilled, and 
crouching under the walls of one castle to escape the ravages 
and insults of the lord of another. Then began the dawn of 
the ages of ingenuity ; but for century after century this inge- 
nuity was only excited for the invention of weapons of destruc- 
tion, or of armour to ward ii off. Our museums and galleries 
of armoury are full of the works of fhose ages, in every species 
of curious but barbarous weapon that could be aimed at human 
life. Lastly came the great ages of combination, when -the 
still developing powers of the human intellect only produced 
inventions like that of gunpowder, and collected hosts against 
hosts for lawless slaughter. This lasted even to our own times, 
and had begun to destroy all faith in the Christian religion, 
because men began to believe that it had no power to arrest 
this destructive madness of what was called civilized man. But 
the last thirty years had changed the whole scene; had vindi- 
cated ancient prophecy ; had re-established faith in Christianity, 
hy showing that it really did tend to improvement; and had 
fixed itself, with all its humanizing influences, deep in the 
human mind. The age of chivalry was gone; but the age of 
steam was come,—the age of steam-enginry ; of steam-packetry ; 
of railroadry ;. of sadthanien inatitidnry, and of Athenzeumry, 
any one of which was a cheap exchange for all the ages of 
chivalry put together. . . 

Mr. Howitt then contrasted the characters of Queen Elizabeth 
and of Queen Victoria, as evidences of the striking advantages 
of civilization. Elizabeth, as proved under the hands of herself 
and her ministers in our archives, with all her fame and abilities, 
was covered. with the infamy of the most systematic political 
murders,—pre-eminent among them, that of the Scottish Queen. 
Victoria, on the other hand, living a life of domestic peace and 
harmony before the nation, and to Whose mind a political mur- 
der would be as inconceivable as it would be revolting to the 


age. 

“For all these evidences of wonderful advance, the speaker 
then drew the surest auguries of the rapid progress of the future 
and of man, quoting Tennyson’s lines, 





For I doubt not, through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns, 
The meeting responded most enthusiastically to this address, 
Mr. Twamley, the active and popular magistrate, Mr. Charles 
Redfern, Dr. Jefferson, Mr. Mollady, and other speakers 
followed, with much varied energy and humour, and Sir Charles 
Douglas closed the meeting by some admirable exhortations to 
the study of the national history. £25 were handed in by some 
public-spirited individuals, and Sir Charles presented the library 
with a great number of useful works. The institution commences | 
under the best auspices, 


Extract of a letter from Nottingham.—Jan. Tth.—To-day we 
were in the crowd of the market, and saw sundry groups telling 
fortunes. Cows selling, or being sold, and operatives buying 
books, and one man reading to a large group in the midst of the 
mud of the market-place. Good signs of the times, these! | 

Yould that-our- own poor-neighbours the Irish were so em. | 
ployed. In Dearden’s back-shop there were four or five artisans | 
en dishabille, buying. an immense- number of-soiled volumes, | 
apparently for some humble book-society. They all looked 
like’Elihu Burritts.of'a humbler kind; but still of that class, 
These are all in their own sphere influential’ men, and are pro- 
ducing great effects. Success to them! 


The Editors are happy to announce that they have | 
secured the able assistance of the following eminent | 
writers :— 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- |MRS. HODGSON, 

SEN, (Copenhagen.) ; R. H. HORNE. 

PHILIP BAILEY, (Author of | RICHARD HOWITT. 

Festus.) LEIGH HUNT. 
GOODWYN BARMBY. DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
MISS BREMER, (Stockholm.) | MRS. LEF, (Boston, U.S.) 
DR. BOWRING. J.R. LOWELL, (4America.) 
ELIHU BURRITT. CHARLES MACKAY. 
MRS. CHILD, (New York.) JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
HENRY F.CHORLEY. ” | MISS MITFORD. 
THOMAS COOPER. MISS PARDOE. 

BARRY CORNWALL. ABEL PAYNTER. | 
EBENEZER ELLIOT. SILVERPEN, (of Jerrold’s Ma- | 
W. J. FOX. : gazine.) — i 
FRANKLIN FOX. DR. SMILES, (Leeds.) 

FERDINAND FREILI-! DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH. 

GRATH. CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
WILLIAM L. GARRISON. ALARIC A. WATTS. 
MARY GILLIES. WHITTIER, (The American |} 
SPENCER T. HALIM. Poet.) 
DR. HODGSON, (Liverpool.) 


—_——- 





The next week’s Record will contain some account | 
of the SOIREE of the MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 
in Liverpool: and also of the first SOIREE of | 
the LEEDS REDEMPTION SOCIETY. 


An account of 
THE RAJAH OF SATTARA, 


from the pen of George Thompson, will appear in 
the next number. 
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